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‘THE LAST OF THE MOHIC, IN S. 
REVIEW .—<« ONCLUDED, 


FROM THE NEW YORK COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER. 

Uncas, now that his true rank and relation to 
the Delawares was known, enjoved the fullest 
favor, and soon succeeded in exciting them to 
a war with the Hurons. An hour of suspe nse 
followed the de ‘parture of Maygua and Cora. dur 
ing which Uneas was in consultation with soime 
of the leading young warriors. 

« A young warrior, at length, issued from the 
lodge of Uneas, and moving deliberate ly, with 
a sort of grave march, towards a dwarf pine, 
that grew in the crevices of the rocky terrace, 
he tore the bark from its body, and then return- 
ed whence he came, without speaking. He was 
soon followed by another who stripped the sap 
ling of its branches. leaving it a naked and 
“blazed” trunk. A third coloured the post with 
stripes of a dark red paint; all which indica- 
tions of a hostile design in the leaders of the na- 
tion, were received by the men without, in a 
gloomy and ominous silence. Finally, the Mo 
hican himself reappeared, divested of all his at 
tire, except his girdle and leggings, and with 
one half of his fine features hid under a cloud 
of threatening black.” p. 235. 

Uncas went through with a war danee, and 
sung a war song. The war-whoop was sounded, 
and warrior after warrior enlisted in the dance: 

“The spectacle now became wildly terrific ; 
the fierce looking and menacing visages of the 
chiefs receiving additional power from the ap- 
palling strains in which they mingled their gut- 
tural notes. Just then, Uneas struck his toma- 
hawk deep into the post, and raised his voice in 
a shout, which might be termed his own batile 
ery. The act announced that he had assumed 
the chief authority in the intended expedition. 

“It was.a signal that awakened all the slum- 
bering passions of the nation. A hundred youths, 
who had hitherto been restrained by the diffi 
dence of their years, rushed in a frantic body on 
the fancied emblem of their ene my, and severed 
it asunder, splinter by splinte r, until nothing re- 
mained of the trunk but its roots in the earth — 
During this moment of tumult, the most ruthless 
deeds of war were performed on the fragments 
of the tree, with as much apparent ferocity, as 
though the »y were the actual living vie tims Of 
their. cruelty. Some were scalped ; some-receiv 
ed the keen and trembling ave ; and others suf- 
fered by thrusts from the fatal knife. In short, 





the manifestations of zeal and fierce delight were 
so great and unequivocal, that it was soon ap- 
parent the expedition was unqualifiedly declar- 
ed to be a war of the nation.” p. 237. 

The preparations foran immediate expedition, 
are soon completed. Uneas holds a brief con 
ference with the patriarch, and they sally forth, 
and soon meet David, who has been released. — 
He informs that Cora has been carried to the 
before-mentioned cavern, and that the Hurons 
in arms, are in ambush, expecting the attack.— 
The dispositions for the battle are speedily made 

Munro and Chingachgook join the warriors, 
and Hawk-eye takes command of one of the de 
tachments. 

The account of the Indian battle, which fol- 
lows, is told with great spirit, animation, and 
powerful effect, and with so much of the savage 
reality, that one would suppose the author must 
himself have participated in a hundred battles 
of the kind. Both parties,fight with desperation; 
but the Huronsare vanquished. Magua, withthe 
remains of his forces, however, retreated, tho’ 
hotly pursued by Uncas, to the Huron village: 

* Excited by the presence of their dwellings, 
and tired of the chase, the Hurons now made a 
stand, and fought around their council lodge 
with the desperation of despair. "The onset and 
the issue were like the passage and destruction 
of a whirlwind. The tomahawk of Uneas, the 
blows of Hawk-eye, and, even, the still nervous 
arm of Munro, were all busy for that passing 
moment, and the ground was quickly strew 
ed with their enemies. Still Magua, though 
daring and much exposed, escaped from every 
effort against his life. with that sort of fabled 
protection, that was made to overlook the for 
tunes of favored herves in the legends of ancient 
poetry. 
anger and disappointment, the subtle chief, 
when he saw his comrades fallen, darted away 
from the place, attended by his two only sur 
viving friends, leaving the Delawares enyayed 


in stripping the dead of the bloody trophies of 


their victory. 

* But Uneas. who had vainly sought him in 
the mele, bounded forward in pursuit ; Hawk 
eye. Heyward, and David, still pressing on h is 
footste ps. ‘The utmost that the scout could ci 
fect, was to keep the muzzle of his rifle a little 
in advance of his friend, to whom. however, it 
answered every purpose as a charmed shield. 
Once Magua appeared on yvsec to make another 
and final effort to revenge his losses; but aban 
doning his intention so soon as de monstrat d, te 
leaped into a thicket of bushes, through 
he was followed by his enemies, and suddenis 
entered the mouth of the cave already known to 
the reader. Hawk eye. who had — forborne 
to fire in tenderness to Uneas, raised a shout of 
success, and proclaimed aloud, that now they 
were certain of theirgame. ‘T he pursuers dash 
ed into the long and narrow entrance in time to 
catch a glimpse of the retreating forms of the 
Hurons. Their passage through the natural 
galleries and subterraneous apartments of the 





cavern was preceded by the shrieks and cries of 


hundreds of women and children. The place, 
seen by its dim and uncertain light, appeared 
like the shades of the infernal regions, across 
which unhappy ghosts and savage demons were 
flitting in multitudes. 

«Still Uncas kept his eye on Magua, as if life 





Raising a yell that spoke volumes of 
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| 
| 
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to him possessed but a single object. Heyward 
and the scout still pressed on in his rear, aciuat 
ed, tho’ possibly in a less degree, by a common 
feeling. But their way was becoming intricate. 
in those dark and gloomy passages, and the 
glimpse of the retiring warriors less distinct and 
frequent ; and for a moment the trace was be 
lieved to be lost, when a white robe was seen 
fluttering in the farther extremity of a passage 
that seemed to lead up the mountain, 

"Tis Cora!” exelaimed Heyward, in a voic: 
in which horror and delight were wildly min 
gled. 

*-Cora! Cora!” 
ward like a deer. 

«Tis the maiden!” shouted the scout; ** Cou 
rage, lady ; we come--we come! 

«The chase was renewed with a diligence 
rendered tenfold encouraging, by this glimpse 
of the captive. But the way was now rugged, 
broken, and, in spots, ne arly i impassable. Uneas 
abandoned his rifle. and leaped forward with 
headlong precipitation. Heyward rashly imi 
tated his example, though both were, a moment 
afterwards, admonished of its madness, by hear- 
ing the bellowing of a pi ce, that the Hurons 
found time to discharge down the passage in the 
rocks, the bullet from which even gave the 
young Mohican a slight wound. 

‘We must close!” said the scout, passing his 
friends by a desperate leap; the knavyes wilt 
pick us all off in the distance; and see! they 
hold the maiden so as to shield themselves !” 

Though his words were unheeded, or rather 
unheard, his example wus followed by his com- 
panions, who, by incredible exertions, got near 
enough to the fugitives to perceive that Cora 
was borne along between the two warriors, 
while Magua prescribed the direction and man- 
ner of their fight. At this moment, the forms 
of all four were strongly drawn against an open 
ing sky, and then they disappeared. Nearly 
frantic with disappointment, Uneas and Hey 
ward increased efforts that already seemed su 
perhuman, and they issued from the cavern on 
the side of the mountain, in time to note the 
route of the pursued. ‘The course lay up the 
ascent, and still continued hazardous and labo 
rious. 

*Enceumbered by his rifle, and, perhaps, not 
sustained by so deep an interest in the captive 
as his companions, the scout suffered the latter 
to precede him a little: Uneas, in his turn, tak- 
ing the lead of Heyward. In this manner, rocks, 
precipices, and ditiiculties, were surmounted, 
in an incredibly short space, that at another 
time. and under other circumstances, would 


echoed Uncas, bounding for 


have been deemed almost insuperable. But the. 


impet uous young men were rewarded, by find- 
ine. that, encumbered by Cora, the fiurons 
were rapidly losing ground in the race. 

“Stay! dog of the Wyandots!” exclaimed 
1 acas. shaking his bright tomahawk at Magua; 
‘a Delaware girl calls stay!” 

«| will go no farther,” cried Cora, stepping 
unexpectedly on a ledge of rocks that overhung 
a deep pre cipice, at no great distance from the 
summit of the mountain. Kill meif thou wilt, 
detestable Huron, I will go no farther!” 

* The supporters of the maiden raised their 
ready tomahawks with the impious joy that 
fiends are thought to take in mischief, but Ma- 
gua suddenly stayed their uplifted arms. "Lhe 
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Huron chief, after casting the weapons he had 
wrested from his companions over the rock, 
drew his knife, and turned to his captive, with 
a look in whieh conilicting passions fiercely con 


j 


* Woman.” he said, ‘choose; the wigwam or 
the knife of le Sabtib!” 

Cora regarded him not; but dropping on her 
Knees, with a rich glow saffusing itself over her 
{her eyes end stretched her 
arms towards Heaven, saying, in ameek, and 
yete mifiding, youee 

* Pam thine! do with me as thou seest best!” 

* Woman,” repeated Magua, hoarsely, and 
endeavoring in vain to catch a glimpse from her 
serene and beaming eve, © choose.” 

But Cora neither heard nor heeded his de 
mand. The form of the Huron trembled in eve 
ry fibre, and he raised his arm on high, but drop 
ped at again, with a wild and bewildered air, 
like one who doubted. Once more be struggled 


teatures, she raised 





with himself, and lifted the keen weapon again 

but just then a piercing ery was heard above 
them, and Uneas appeared, leaping franticallyy 
from a fearful height, upon the ledge. Magua 
recoiled a step, and one of his assistants, profit- 
ing by the chance———— 

It would be doing the publishers injustice to 
destroy the interest of the tale by giving the re 
sult of the battle, or the den@ument of the narra- 
tive ; and therefore we have broken off this ex 
tract abruptly. But the chapter from which this 
powerful passage is taken does not close the 
book. There is one which follows, of surpass- 
ing interest and beauty, though it is descriptive 
of far different scenes. 

In conclusion, we have but a word or two to 
idd. "Phe book is pregnant with incident from 
veyinning to end. It may in fact be compared 
{o a suecession of paintings. Avoiding the er 
ror of crowding too many incidents into a single 
day, sufficient time is given for the occurrence 
of each, and there is no impossible event, or 
even one that is improbable in savage warfare, 
related. And yet, from the instant a glimpse is 
caught of the vengeful and burning eye of the 
strange savage in the second chapter, to the 
close of the book, the attention is rivetted, 
and the interest is wrought up to the highest 
pitch, and often to intensity. The characters are 
all admirably sustained; and from the numer 
ous incidents of the tale, the author has made 
his readers acquainted with all the varieties of 
Indian life and character—the tempers and dis 
positions of the savages, their modes of warfare, 
rites, cereluonies, superstitions, Xe. &e. In the 
deseription and a@ts of Le Renard Subtil, as 
Magua is called by the French, all that is dark, 
treacherous, and malignant in the Indian charac 
ter, is portrayed; while in the proud, daring, 
faithful and chivalrous Chingacheook and Un 
cas, the opposite qualities of nobleness and ge 
nerosity shine forth in a manner that will tend 
to exalt the aboriginal character, and render it 
better understood. While the author has drawn 
upon his fancy for the tale, he has accurately 
connected historical facts with his narrative, and 
by these associations imparted an additional 
charm to scenes so viv idly presented to the ima- 


vination, that the reader fancies himself one of 


the actors 


Doctor Johnson was incompany one day with 
a very talkative lady, of whom he appeared to 
take very little notice. She,in pique, said to him, 
“ Why, doctor, | believe you prefer the compa- 
nv of men to that of ladies.”—** Madam, (he re- 
plied.) Lam very fond of the company of ladies ; 
[ like their beauty; [like their delicacy: I like 
their vivacity ; I like their silence.” 





THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 


THE REPOSITORY. 
MY GRANDFATHER’s LEGACY. 


FLOWERS. 


[do love flowers! "They are the very poetry 
of nature: we read on their glowing leaves eve 
ry Sj mpathy of the human heart. The natives 
of the suuny east have been their interpreters, 
and a more beautiful language never owned 
translation! How delightful the tales which 
the modest violet and the tintless lily tell to the 
Where is the heart so dead as not to 
read volumes of feeling im the bell of the spring 
crocus, and on the more beautiful bosom of the 
summer rose? [never loved Angela until | saw 
her gathering flowers, and smiling at their beau 
ty, as she shook the dewy moisture from their 
glistening leaves! It was early in the morning; 
and although the sun had not yet won all its 
warmth. it at least boasted of all its brightness; 
and the flaxen tresses of Angela took a golden 
gleam, while, as the soft breezes kissed them, 
they undulated like the sparkling waves of a ri 
vulet, when the bright luminary sales upon its 
waters. 

« Did not the sweetness of the violet portray 
you better,” said f, as T appr yached, “fT would 
compare your beauty to that of + England’s first 
best rose,’ which your are now in the very act of 
gathering.” *f love a moss-rose!” said Angela 
blushing at my earnestness: * there isa witche 
ry in the simple garb which enshrouds its beau 
ties.” © Your innocence,” | resumed pertina 
ciously, ** to the lily——” ‘* And my wildness, 
doubtless,” interrupted the laughing beauty, 
**to the eglantine; for [have already traversed 
the valley, and watched the rising of the sky’s 
demi-god from yonder hills.” 


soul! 








. 


In the enthusiasm of the moment, the flowers 
fell from her hand, and in an instant [ was at 
her feet, busied in re-arranging them. We were 
both kneeling on the earth: her warm breath 
dried the moisture of the blossoms which [ held, 
and twice her taper fingers touched me ere our 
sweet task was ended. * 1 will retain this pale 
lily,’ said I, when we had outworn our occupa- 
tion, “ but, in return, I will bestew on you this 
Provence rose; receive it with a smile, for it is 
Love’s own flower.” “ Away! it is not for me 
then,” said Angela; and throwing towards me 
a branch of myrtle which she had worn in her 
bosom, ‘take the evergreen,” she cried, spor- 
tively; “ Love’s flowers soon fade, those of 
Friendship endure forever.’ And ere IT could 
reply, she had bounded from my side, and I 
watched her light figure as it swiftly and graee 
fully disappeared amid the mazes of the shrub- 
bery. Strange, that though [had always deem 
ed her beautiful, | had never loved her till then! 





In the morning we again met—more flowers! 
the little Provence rose had not been spurned ; 
she had returned to seek it, and it had replaced 
the myrtle. What exchange of vows ever breath 
ed such delicacy of passion, and such tenderness 
of soul, as that simple transfer of nature’s own 
cherished pledges? [saw her at ar assembly— 
art had mimicked nature to adorn her, and her 
ffaxen tresses were confined by a slight chaplet 
of Provence roses! She blushed as my eye rest 
ed on them, and we were mutually silent: it was 
a theme too sacred to be touched on amid revel 
ry and heartlessness. ‘The soul of Angela was 
as pure as the blossoms in which she delighted: 
Ihave seen her weep over a faded flower, and 
sigh upon the leaves of a declining one. This 
was enthustasm: and yet, wo to the coldness 
which would check the soft exuberance of feel 
ing! There is a something holy in the love 
shed upon these tinted cluldren of nature, these 


————— , 


——— 





little silent portraitures of heaven: we may 
scorn the tear which wee ps the loss of a gem- 
med bandeau, or a diamond tiara, for they are 
but the types of vanity, but a fallen rose and a 
trodden violet are hely in their origin, pure in 
their existence, sweet amid their ruin. Does not 
hicaven lend its sunbeam and its tear to gladden 
and support them? and shall man coldly ne 
glect that which heaven cherishes ? 

The woman of fashion crowds her conserva 
tory with exotics, but it is vanity, not feeling, 
which dictates the act; for with her, feeling 1s 
often as exotic as her flowers :—but when beau 
ty twines them amid her tresses, or reposes 
them upon her bosom, we feel that the eye has 
Jess portion in the arrangement than the heart; 
and never does the rose grow so beauteously as 
when it reflects her blushes—or exhale so odo 
| rous a perfume, as when it has been breathed 


upon by her sighs. 





| Can there be aught more exquisitely touching. 
| than to see, in France, the corse of a young un 

married female bestrewn with flowers, amongst 
which the azure periwinkle ranks pre-eminent 

A few hours, and all appear to have perished 
together—the maiden and the flowers:—the 
blossoms which had once adorned her tresses, 
| and the cheek that had glowed with inward ex 

} ultation at their beauty. are one common ruin! 
| Again, in that land of fancy, does the bride step 
forth from her chamber to meet the chosen one 
of her heart, and her simple and appropriate or- 
naments are flowers—the bouquet on her bosom, 
and the chaplet on her brow, are composed of 
the fragrant and elegant blossoms of the fleur 

(orange: they are a type to the heart of the 
bridegroom, of the sweetness and innocence of 


her whom he has made his own. 





PERIALEL BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoirs of Elizabeth Stuart, Queen of Bohemia 
CONCLUDED. ] 
After the tumult of their nuptual rejoicings had 





Subsided, Elizabeth and her consort enjoved for a 
few yeurs an unclouded season of happiness.) Un- 


at 


der a careful minority the states of the Elector had 








been prosperously administered ; and, when he as- 


sumed the reigns of government, the Palatinate was 





| the most flourishing province of Germany. Ove: 
| the facile mind and amiable temper of her husband, 

Flizabeth acquired that unbounded influence, 
which, by whatever fascination of person or charac 


ter, she certainly knew how to exercise on all 


around her; and Miss Benger has had ocession te 
| fill this happy and too transient epoch in the life of 


her heroine only with the re 








ition of christenings, 


i 





courtly festivities, and magnificent improvements of 


the palace and domain, in which her enamoured 


lord delighted to minister to her tastes. But this 


| dream of pleasure had an abrupt termination: the 
| 


political and religious sterm which disturbed the 
| closing reign of the Emperor Mathias, began to ga 
ther throughout Germany ; and its clouds soon 
thickened over the thoughtless revellers of Heidel 


berg. Wath the waning 


r fortunes of her heroine, 
Miss Benger changes the scene; and we are con- 
ducted at once to the crowded and turbulent arena 
of intrigue and violence, which was soon to be oc 
cupied with the quick revolutions and sanguinary 
combats of the Thirty Years’ War. 

The political details of this part of her subject, 
in connexion with the fortunes of Elizabeth, are all 


developed by Miss Benger with sufficient precision 











ct, 
all 
ion 








and clearness. Upon the question of Predeti c’3ac- 
ceptance or refusal of the crown of Bohemia was to 
depend the fame, or obscurity, the splendour, or 
the ruin, of his future condition. Though the cir- 
cumstances are variously related, there is no doubt 
that it was the influence and the ambitious coun- 
sels of Eli 
Mlector to stake the fortunes of his house upon the 
proffered diadem. 





abeth, which determined the wavering 


The enterprise itself it has 


been common with 


adv ned. 


historians to treat as rash and ill 


That it was attended with so many ca- 
lamities, is, however, we think, much more attri- 
butable to the feeble character and palpable errors 
of Frederic himself, than to the real dangers of his 
aitempt. Itis apparently from partiality for the 
eharacter of Frederic, the faithful husband of her 
heroine, that Miss Benger dwelis much more on 
the difficulties of his situation, than on his deficien- 
cies in judgment and energy. 
'to explain away the unfa- 


She has extenuated 
his errors, and laboure: 





vourable appearances against him. It is, however, 
but too evident, that, on the field which was to de- 
cide his title toa regal throne, he displayed the 
pais neither of hs hero nor politic monarch.— 
We agree with Miss Benger in refusing to admit 
the judgment of Schiller upon any disputed histori- 
eal circumstances. But, disregarding 
tle authority of that fascinating writer, who has too 
frequently ab 


altogether 





ioned truth for dramatic effect, we 
have more authentic evidence to produce in con- 
tradiction to that which Miss Benger has advanced. 
fo the text of the Jfercure Francois, and the par- 
tial mages of Bromley’s Royal Letters, Miss Ben- 
ger’s $y ipal authorities for the battle of Prague 
vol. ii, p. 94,) we shall oppose that of Pelzel, by 
far as best of the Bohemian historians, whom our 
authoress does not appear even to have consulted, 
Pelzel, who composed his history from the contem- 
porary records und authors of the period under our 


* 





view, iS rema 


sable for his general impartiality.— 


*} a. nage sermactan se ‘ ? ~ 
hat Frederic disgusted his Bohemian jects, 





0th of the Catholic and Lutheran persuasions, by 


suffering his Calvinistic followers to carry on a pet- 
ty persecution against the ornaments and rites of 


their worship, is admitted by Miss Benger ; but she 
dloes not mention that he gave more serious offence 


» his most zealous Bohemian adherents, by his im- 


yohte choice of his Palatinate Generals Anhalt and 


Hohenloe to command his army in preference to 
the able and gallant Count Thurm, the leader of 


the Bohemian revolution. 





During the advance of 
the Austrian army into the heart of Bohemia, Fre- 
deric neglected the business of warlike preparation 
in a round of courtly festivities and rejoicings for 
his recent accession to the crown ; and, as if intoxi- 
1 





cated his easy acquisition of a k lom, he 





plunged with his court into a scries of idie gaieties 
and empty pageants, even while his enemies were 
thundering at the gates of his capital. He had re- 
paired from Prague to his army : he returned to his 
palace again on the eve of the general engage 


ment which was to seal the doom of his family.— 











He was presiding at an critertainment given to the 


British ambassador in tie city, when he should 


have been encouraging his flying troops by his pre- 


sence; and he was the first to believe that the de 
feat of his adherents was irreparable. 


Miss Benge ¥ 
acknowledges that Frederic left his troo; ps before 


THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 





the decisive “battle, to return to ‘ea city, “where 
his presence was necessary to preserve confidence 


and tranquillity ;” but she has not told us, that he 
remained absent from the battle, (Pelzel, p. 726.) 


notwithstanding repeated messages from his a 


rals that his appearance in the field was indispensa- 
ble ; that when he hastened his flight from his 
capital, it was against the entreaties of Thurm and 


the citizens, who assured him that they had ample 
resources to sustain a siege ; and that, as near twen- 
ty battalions of his own troops remained unbro- 


ken, and the army of Mansfeldt, with his Wungarian 
auxiliaries, were numerous in the rear of the Aus- 
trians, his presence might yet have animated his 
partizans and upheld his sinking cause. 

The enthusiastic and chivalrous interest which 
the young Queen of Bohemia excited among her 
contemporaries, commenced with her misfortunes. 
Accompanying her husband in his disastrous flight 
from Prague, she passed with him through a long 


course of perils, and hardships, and humiliations. —= 
Effecting their escape with difficulty into the terti- 





tories of Brandenburg, whose sovereign was Fred- 


eric’s brother-in-law, they could only obtain from 





that cold-hearted Prince a reluctant permission to 
remain at the castle of Custrin to await the accouche 
ment of Elizabeth, who was far advanced in preg- 
nancy, when she had passed through the horrors of 
their flight in the depth of a German winter. In 
the unfurnished and miserable apartments of Cus- 


trin, Elizabeth gave birth to her fourth son; and 


shortly afterwards the royal fugitives passed into 
the United Provinces, and there found a secure 
asylum in the generosity of the republican govern- 
ment. 

From this epoch the dream of Bohemian royalty 
had for ever passed away from Frederic and lis 
Queen ; his hereditary state of the Palatinate was 
overrun and sequestrated by the Imperial party ; 
and the unfortunate Elector remained to the hour 
of his death a wanderer and a troublesome depen- 
dant upon the bouncy of his few remaining friends. 
He made some fruitless attempts to recover the 
Palatinate by arms; but his severest trials proceed- 
ed from the character of his father-in-law. For ma- 
ny years he was deluded with perpetual tt and 
stung with repeated mortifications and disappoi 
ments, by the capricious treatment, and the futile 
and inglorious negotiations of James I. for the re- 
covery of his hereditary dominions. The appeet 
ance of Gustavus Adolphus in Germany, and the 
brilhant victories of the northern hero, afforded 
he fugitive Elector a last gleam of reviving fortune. 
He followed the triumphant march of the Swedish 
army into the Palatinate: but the fall of Gustavus 
at Lutzen extinguished the remaining hopes and 
broke the heart of the unhappy Frederic; and, a 


c 


few days afterthe glorious death of the Swedish 








conqueror, he sunk into an untimely and ignoble 
tomb. 


In the long season of adversity which intervened 


Frederic, the conduct of Elizabeth appears in far 


more magnanimous colours than that of ber hus- 
| band; and the most interesting part of Miss Ben- 
ger’s volumes 1s devoted to this period of her hero- 
ine’s life. While Frederic was chafed by every 
petty slight, and stung to madness by the coarse 


between the flight from Prague and the death of 


15 


jests of a republican populace on his necessities, 


his Queen bore her fallen fortunes with a mixture 
of dignified resignation and heroic fortitude, which 
deservedly attracted universal enthusiasm in her fa 
vour. Her cause ‘ted numerous volunteeis 
from England; and in her quarrel ‘*a thousand 
swords leapt from their scabbards.” Even her 
stern relative, Christian of Brunswick, was charmed 


and ‘softened into respectful 


I gallantry by her gra 
ces. When that Prince first saw her, he raised het 
glove with reverence to his lips; and placing it on 


his sword, he took a so 


his casque and drawing 
lemn oath, as he knelt before her, never to lay 
down his arms until he should see her reinstated in 
her husband’s dominions. He acquitted himselt 
nobly of his vow until the brief close of his life ; 
and it was in allusion to it, and to the religious cause 
in which he had originally armed, that he bore his 
famous motto: * Fur Gorr unp FuR srr,” as Miss 


Benger has it :—or, as it is more commonly record- 


hed, “Autes rur Gort unp sit.” All for God and 





her. With akindred spirit of romantic {devotion it 
was, that Lord Craven attached himself to her ser- 
vice witha constancy which survived the attrac. 
tions of her youth, and which there is some reason 
to believe was rewarded with her widowed hand 

It does not appear that the universal admiration 
which Elizabeth attracted, was ever tarnished by 
suspicion of her virtue. The original letters, 
which Miss Benger las given us from Bromley’s 
and other collections, afford a very pleasing picture 
of the domestic life of Elizabeth and the lasting at 
tachment with which she had inspired her husband 
To the ambitious spirit of Elizabeth must her own 
misfortunes and those of her consort perhaps main- 
ly be attributed; but the reader will rise from the 
perusal of these intcresting Memoirs, with the con- 
viction, that the royal pair were mutually gifted 
with some of the sweetest virtues of private life.— 
Elizabeth, indeed, would have wielded a sceptre 
with dignity and vigor ; but it was only ina domes 
¢ 


tic sphere that Frederic might have been respecta- 


ble and happy,—an amiable man, and a fond parent 
and husband. 

The death of Frederic deprived his suffering wi 
dow and her numerous family of the ouly protect 
whom their distresses had left them ; and Elizabeth 
was now long fated to experience the selfishness and 
coldness of her royal connexions, the desertion of 
political friends, and the iniquity of statesmen, who 
unscrupulously sacrificed the cause of justice, and 
the interests of the helpless Palatine children, to 
every paltry intrigue of state. For many years th 
widowed queen was harassed by her political exer 
tions, and overwhelmed with domestic cares ; and, 
unhappily, when the object of all her solicitude,— 
the restoration of the Palatinate to her eldest son— 
was attained, the character of that Prince rendered 
the recovery of his rights a source of little pleasure 
to his parent, or advantage to her other children.— 
It is not the least striking part of ber story, that 
none of her children were fated to shed cheerful 


ness over the decline of her saddened existence.— 





The eldest of her family, a promising youth, had 


been drowned in Holland before the eyes of his un- 
happy father, who was doomed to see him perish, 
and to hear his agonizing cries, without the power 
of rendering him aid. Charles Louis, the eldest sur 
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viving son, on succeeding t » the electorate, display- 
ed all the brutality of a trie German despot, and re- 
minds us forcibly in severa! 
Bareith’s portraits of the same order in the follow- 
Rupert, 1 


loved son of Elizabeth, whose gallant exploits inthe 


ing century. Prince the third and best be- 


cause of his uncle Charles 1. have associated his 


name with our history, was reduced, after the fall 
of the royal cause, to become a wandering corsair, 
and afterwards a mercenary commander in the ser- 
vice of the house of Austria, the hereditary enemies 
of his family. Maurice, his next brother, was sup- 
posed to have perished at sea in a cruise, and was 
never more heard of ; and of the two youngest sons 
of Elizabeth, the one, Philip, was obliged to fly 
from Holland, in consequence of his cold-blooded 
assassination of an unarmed French officer, and the 
ether, Edward, 
his family. Of the four daughters of Elizabeth, 
the eldest, who shared her name, separated from 
her for some unexplained cause, and retired to thé 
court of Brandenberg ; another died shortly after 
her bridal ; a third, the favorite above all her chil. 
dren, gave her deep affliction by deserting the re- 
formed faith to which she was herself firmly attach- 
ed ; and the youngest, Sophia, whose raarrage in- 
to the house of Brunswick afterwards gave this 
realm to her ‘lustrious descendants, had quitted 
the maternal roof to reside with her brother at Hei- 
delberg. ‘Thus bereaved of the society of all her 
children, the Queen of Bohemia, now in her sixty- 
third year, resglved, soon after the restoration of 
her nephew, Charles IL, upon returning to Eng- 
fand. 
shores which she had left, forty years before, a 
blooming and happy bride. Charles IL, 
she had shown muci: kindness in his own adversity, 


No shouts of welcome hailed her on those 


to whom 
received her with indifference ; and she was in- 
debted for the home, in which she shortly after 
died, not to his hospitality, but to the lasting devo- 
Uion of Lord Craven. On the probabilities of her 
private egal with that nobleman, Miss Benger 
has been able neither to throw any new light, nor 
to cast decided contradiction. 


VARIETY. 
FINE THOUGHTS. 

* Finally, whatever may be our thoughts, our 
words, or ouractions, let them all be subservient 
to the promotion of science and the prosperity 
of our country. Pleasure is a shadow ; wealth 
is vanity, and power a pageant—but knowledge 
is-extatic in enjoyment, perennial, unlimited in 
space, and infinite in duration. In the perform 
ance of its sacred offices it fears no danger, 
spares ho expense, omits no exertion, It scales 
the mountain, looks into the voleano, dives in- 
to the ocean, perforates the earth, wings it flight 
into the skies, encircles the globe, explores sea 
and land, contemplates the distant, examines 
the minute, comprehends the great, and ascends 
the sublime. No place too remote for its grasp 
—no heavens too exalted for its reach—its seat 
is the bosom of God, its voice the harmony of 
the world. All things in heaven and earth do it 
homage, the very least as feeiing its care, and 
the greatest as not exempt from.its power.— 
Both angels and men, creatures of what condi- 
tion soever, though each in different sort and 
manner, yet all, with uniform consent, admiring 
it as the parent of peace and happiness.” 





traits of the Princess of 


abjured the religion and society of 








LADIES’ G ARLAN 


SPANISH LADIES. 

The dress of the Spanish lady is remarkably 
elegant, and generally adorns a perfect shape. 
Black is the universal colour, and the robe ts 
most tastefully worked and vandyked. A man 
tilla,or veil of black silk or lace. and sometimes 
of white lace, is thrown over the head, and, leav 
ing the face uncovered, falls gracefully over the 
head and shoulders, and is confined at the waist 
by the arms of the wearer. They are both ex- 
pensive and particular in dressing their feet with 
neatness, and their little shoes fit closely. The 
large black eye, the dark expressive glauce, the 
soft blood-tinged olive of the glowing complex- 
ion, make the unwilling Englishman confess the 
majesty of Spanish beauty, and, he feels that 
though the soft blue eye, and delicate loveli- 
ness of his countrywomen awaken more tender 
feelings of interest, he would deny, or dispute, 
in vain, the commanding superiority of these 
dark eyed and fine formed damsels, 

i 
ORIGIN OF THE VEIL. 

The origin of the veil is referred by the 
Greeks to modesty and bashfulness, properties 
which partake equally of timidity. ‘They used 
to tell a pleasant story on the subjec t, for which 
we are indebted to Pausanius. About thirty 
furlongs from the city of Sparta, Iearius placed a 
statue of Modesty, for the purpose of perpetuat- 
ing the following incident :—Iecarius having 


THE I 


married his daughter to Ulysses, solicited his | 


son-in-law to fix his household in Sparta, and 
remain there with his wife, to which Ulysses 
would not consent. Frustrated in his applica- 
tion to the husband, he made the like request to 
his daughter, conjuring her not toabandon him ; 
but seeing her ready to depart with Ulysses for 
Ithaca, he redoubled his efforts to detain her, 
nor could he be prevailed upon to desist from 
following the chariot on the way. Ulysses 
shocked at the desperate situation of his father- 
in-law, and wearied with his importunities, ad- 
dressed his wife :—* You can best answer this 
request ; itis yours to determine whether you 
will remain with your father at Sparta, or depart 
with your husband for Ithaca; you are mistress 
of the decision.” The be autiful Penelope, find- 
ing herself in this dilemma, blushed, and, with- 
out making the least reply, drew her veil over 
her face, thereby intimating a denial of her fa- 
ther’s request, and sunk imto the arms of her 
husband. [ecarius, very sensibly affected by this 
behaviour, and being desirous of transmitting it 
to posterity by the most durable monument, 
consecrated a statue of modesty on the very 
spot where Penelope had thrown the veil over 
her face, that, after her, it might be a universal 
symbol of delicacy with the fair sex. 
i 

Care is the lot of life; and he that aspires to 
greatness in hopes to get rid of it, is like throw- 
ing himself into a furnace to cure the shivering 
of an ague. 





Some one had written upon a pane, in_ the 
window of an Inn, on the Chester road, * Lord 
M —— has the softest lips in the Universe.’— 
Mrs. Abington, on her way from Ireland, saw 
this inscription, and wrote under it: 

‘Then as like as two chips 
Are his head and his lips.’ 





2 neat turan.—A lady told her husband, she 
read the Art of Love, on purpose to be agree- 
able tohim ‘1 had rather have love withovt art,’ 
replied be. 


| 
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¥KOM THE MASONIC MIRKOR. 
PARODY. 

I think the following Parody on, or contrast to, 
the lines in the last Mirror, * She has no he art,” by 
Percival, presents a female character, not only in a 
more engaging, but in a more just, point of view 
than the original 


{The lines will be found in the last Garland.) 


She has a heart, and she can love, 

The rose, the lily can’t outvie her— 
She smiles so sweetly that the air 

Seems full of light and beauty nigh her 


She has a heart, and oh! her face 
So many hues of youth revealing, 

With so much loveliness and grace, 
That on my soul ’tis ever stealing. 


She has a heart, and she can love, 

And she can kindle love in mine, 
For all the softness of a dove, 

Seems round a beam of light to twine 


She has a heart—her eyes so bright 
That ncught could kindle but a soul! 
tis the pure and tender light 
That love from seraph beauty stole. 


Tis not that wild, that witching flame, 
That leads us on awhile through flowers, 
Then leaves us lost in guilt and shame 
To mourn our vain departed hours, 


Come to me then—for thou canst chain, 
A soul whose flight is wing’d above ! 
Those eyes—I feel their beams again !— 

Thou hast a heart,—and thou canst love 

—-_— 

STANZAS. 

“fT remember, I remember 

The house where I was born, 

The little window, where the sun 

Came peepmg in at morn ; 

He never came a wink too soon. 

Nor brought too long a day ; 

But now, I often wink the “night 

Had borne my breath away ! 


“IT remember, I remember 

The roses red and white, 

The violets and the lily-cups— 
Those flowers made of light : 
The lilacs, where the robins built, 
And where my brother set 

The laburnum, on his birth-day— 
The tree is living yet! 


“IT remember, I remember 

Where I was used to swing, 

And thought the air would rush as fresi 
Te swallows on the wing ; 

—My spirit flew in feathers then, 

That is so heavy now ; 

And summer pool could hardly coo! 
The fever on my brow! 


“1 remember, I remember 

The fir-trees, dark and high, 

I used to think their slender spires 
Were close against the sky ; 

It was a childish ignorance— 

For now ’tis little joy 

To know I’m further off from heaven, 
Than when I was a boy !” 
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